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THE REV. SIMON PETER AND THE 
QUARTERLY CONFERENCE. 



BECOKDS OP THE SALT CBEEK CIKCUIT OF THE M. E. CHUBCH. 



Kev. W. N. McElroy, D. D. 

Mr. Milo Custer, of Bloomington, IHinois, in giving a 
copy of the above named records to the Historical So- 
ciety Quarterly, supposes that the name Simon Peter, 
signed to the records, after 1832, was facetiously meant 
for Peter Cartwright. That supposition is erroneous. 
Mr. Capps, of Greenfield is right. The Eev. Simon Peter 
was not only a veritable, but also a prominent Methodist 
Episcopal minister; though unfortunate in his career. 
He was a resident of Illinois for almost fifty years, as 
an itinerant, and local preacher. 

He was born in Kentucky in 1792 and professed con- 
version, and joined the Methodist Episcopal church at 
nineteen years of age. He was soon afterward licensed 
to preach, and admitted into the Ohio conference in which 
he traveled almost a score of years, mostly in Kentucky, 
attaining to prominence, as a successful preacher. He 
came to Illinois about 1830 and located, purchasing land 
and settling on Scarrett's Prairie in Jersey county with 
his family at that time. 

In 1832 he was re-admitted into the Illinois conference, 
and as an evidence of his high standing as a minister, he 
was assigned to the Presiding Eldership of the Sanga- 
mon district, which included a number of other circuits 
besides Salt Creek. He there became the successor of 
Peter Cartwright, whose term on the circuit had ex- 
pired. He served the Sangamon District acceptably for 
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four years, and at the expiration of his term in 1836, was 
assigned to the presiding eldership of the Lebanon Dis- 
trict. He remained on it, however, but one year. For 
these five years, his career had been a brilliant one, but 
in 1837 at the session of the conference of that year in 
Jacksonville his sun set behind a cloud, from which it 
never entirely arose. He was expelled from the church 
and departed from the ministry upon charges of an alleg- 
ed offense said to have been committed while the confer- 
ence was in session. 

The action upon the part of the conference was sum- 
mary. Many have since thought it was hasty, inconsider- 
ate and unjust, and thoughtlessly done under great ex- 
citement. Many also afterward believed that at most 
the offense was an unintentional indiscretion on his 
part, or a misunderstanding on the part of the person 
charging the offense. His life before that had always 
been blameless, and was blameless afterward. But inno- 
cent or guilty, he was, as he said himself, "a ruined 
man," and passed through more than two score years 
with the shreds of the cloud hanging over him, though 
highly respected. 

At the close of the conference, he retired to his farm 
in Jersey county, where after the lapse of some time he 
joined the church again and was relicensed as a local 
preacher, and served the church in that capacity for 
more than forty years, respected by all who knew him. 
He lived happily with his wife in all fifty-three years, 
raised a large family of children who became respected 
and esteemed citizens, and members of the church. 

He died at Brighton, Illinois, in 1877, aged 85 years. 
The Rev. Simon Peter was no myth, or joke of Peter 
Cartwright. 

So much for the Rev. Simon Peter. A reference to 
some other persons, whose names appear in those records 
of the Salt Creek circuit may be interesting to the reader. 
The Rev. William L. Deneen, whose name appears as the 
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circuit preacher in 1829 and 1830, was the grandfather 
of the Hon, Charles S. Deneen, the present Governor of 
the State of Illinois. 

Mr. Deneen was a prominent pioneer preacher in Illi- 
nois, serving the church for many long years as pastor 
and presiding elder. He was born in Pennsylvania and 
entered the Illinois conference in 1828. Salt Creek was 
his second charge. It was almost virgin soil. It was 
sparsely settled and covered a large territory and Mr. 
Deneen made it still larger by organizing new societies 
where none had been before. Among these new societies 
was one at Stevens Creek, near Decatur, which was the 
beginning of the present Methodist Episcopal churches 
in Decatur. It was at the home of David Owen and con- 
sisted of Buel, Luther, and Jonas Stevens, David Owen, 
John Frazee, and their wives. Shortly afterward, John, 
Isaac and Jonathan Miller, and their families, united 
with the society. The next year Alonzo and Margaret 
Lapham and Dr. William and Margaret Cressey were 
added. The year following the society was moved into 
Decatur. 

Mr. Deneen organized a society at Blue Mound also 
in Macon county. Its meeting place was the house of 
Benjamin Wilson, and it consisted of Benjamin and Jane 
Wilson, Jemima, Jeremiah B., Nancy, Elizabeth, Anna 
and Bachael Hill, Hannah Blankenship, Elenor Warrick, 
and Temperance Stanfield. He also organized a society 
at Marion, in DeWitt county and another at Mt. Pleasant, 
now Farmer City. He likewise organized a society at 
the home of Judge Lowry, near the present town of 
Kenney. The members were William Lowry and wife, 
two sons, Reuben and Frank, and three daughters, Ce- 
cillia, Nancy and Elizabeth, Thomas Alsop and wife, the 
widow Alsop and daughter, James Kenney, wife and son, 
and Daniel Newcomb and wife, his father and sisters, 
Elizabeth and Hannah. These were the first societies 
organized in DeWitt and Macon counties. 
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Some idea of the size of the circuit may be formed 
when we think of the preaching places, located at Athens, 
in Menard county; Farmer City, in DeWitt county; De- 
catur and Blue Mound, in Macon county; David RedalFs, 
southeast of Springfield; James Stringfield's, eight miles 
southeast of Bloomington, and all up and down Salt 
Creek. It covered Menard, Macon, Logan, DeWitt, and 
parts of Sangamon and McLean counties, and all the 
inhabited intervening territory. 

Mr. Denedn was three times pastor at Lebanon, and 
several other important charges. In life pure, in char- 
acter stainless, in faith unfeigned, he met death without 
fear and died in holy triumph in 1879. 

Another name mentioned in these records as a local 
preacher, John Shepherd, afterward became an itinerant, 
as did his son Moses Shepherd, who was a prominent 
minister in the Southern Illinois Conference. The Eev. 
John Shepherd joined the Illinois Conference in 1836, a 
later period than that which the Salt Creek records cover, 
and had a long and successful ministry. He has a 
daughter, Mrs. Chadwell, residing in Corinth, Illinois, 
who, in a letter to the writer, describes some of the hard- 
ships which her father and his family endured. I give 
a part of the letter, as it shows what those who laid the 
foundations in Illinois passed through. She says : "My 
father joined the conference in 1836 and was assigned to 
a four weeks J circuit. He moved from Athens to Waynes- 
ville in wagons. When we got there there was no church 
and no parsonage and we were put in a log house with- 
out loft or ceiling; just open up to the roof and only 
one room. The family were father, mother, Moses, 
Sophronia and myself. Father was gone most of the 
time. One morning mother called Moses to get up and 
make the fire. She had curtains around her bed. He 
had put his clothes on a chair close to his bed. He threw 
the cover off his head and the snow poured in on his 
body. He shook his clothes, dressed, and tried, again 
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and again to start a fire. It snowed so hard it put it out. 
We all dressed in the snow which was all over the floor. 
My brother took my sister in his arms and we all wended 
our way through the snow knee deep to brother Samp- 
son 's (that was the preaching place). For two days it 
snowed. On the third morning we went into the house 
with shovels, spades and brooms, and with two others 
cleared it out, and then built a fire to dry it out. Then 
mother was brought home. She took a carpet and spread 
it over the joists, and fastened it there just in front of 
the fire place. She then hung bed clothes across the 
room. Inside of that small place we all slept, cooked, 
studied and were happy." 

Another name mentioned, that of William Eoyal, is 
worthy of mention. He became one of the most noted 
of pioneer preachers. He entered the itinerancy in 1830. 
He pioneered more territory than any other preacher, 
save perhaps Jesse Walker, James McKean and Stephen 
E. Beggs, and organized more societies than either of 
them. He fell into the Rock River Conference upon its 
organization in 1840. He removed to Oregon in 1865. 
Asahel E. Phelps, who was the pastor named after the 
circuit became the Athens circuit in 1833, was a noted 
minister of early times and a defender of the faith. 

The Rev. Mr. Overstreet, who unfortunately got drunk, 
like Noah, was expelled, and re-licensed to preach again 
as the records show, had a somewhat romantic, and 
marvelous career. During the early wars with the In- 
dians he was captured by them and made their prisoner. 
They held a carousal over him and condemned him to 
death by burning. They built a fire and before binding 
him, one of the Indians grossly insulted him and Mr. 
Overstreet knocked him over into the fire. The other 
Indians, looking upon it as a very brave act, spared his 
life, and made him their slave. He was with them a 
number of years, but finally fell into the hands of some 
white men. By some means he heard that his wife had 
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been murdered by the Indians. Having, as he supposed, 
nothing to return to, he married again, but in a short 
time his second wife and child died. In his loneliness 
he concluded to go back to his old home. When approach- 
ing the house where he had lived, he saw smoke coming 
out of the chimney. He knocked at the door and when 
it was opened, his wife whom he thought murdered by 
Indians, stood before him. Upon seeing him she fainted. 
She had heard that he was long dead and had married 
again, and her second husband was living. The two 
husbands consulted over the matter and concluded to 
leave it to her which of the two she would choose. She 
chose her first love and the other one, like Enoch Arden, 
went to parts unknown. Mr. Overstreet and his wife 
came to Illinois and settled near Athens, Menard county, 
where he became a local preacher and prominent citizen. 
I am indebted to the manuscripts of the late Dr. James 
Leaton for the above story. 

I am not surprised that Mr. Custer should make the 
mistake of supposing that Simon Peter meant Peter Cart- 
wright. The ignorance, even among Methodists, concern- 
ing the early annals of Methodism in Illinois, is as deep 
as the darkest of Egypt. But it is a wonderful history 
notwithstanding, and without it a knowledge of the his- 
tory of Illinois can never be fully written. Methodism 
and Methodist preachers and Methodist people consti- 
tuted a formative power in our State unsurpassed by any 
other power or agency operative in it during its early 
history. 



